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BOOK REVIEWS 



Working Girls in Evening Schools: A Statistical Study. By Mary 

Van Kleeck. New York: Survey Associates, Inc. (Publishers 
for the Russell Sage Foundation.) i2mo., pp. 258. 

This volume is the third in a series of investigations made by the Committee 
on Women's Work of the Russell Sage Foundation. The two earlier volumes 
dealt with women in the bookbinding trade and with artificial-flower makers, 
and described the conditions of work and of pay in those two trades. The 
volume on Working Girls in Evening Schools presents the results of an attempt 
to secure such information about the girls who had already entered upon wage- 
earning life, and wished by attendance upon evening classes to increase their 
efficiency and better their industrial prospects, as would be of service to the 
Board of Education in improving the organization of the evening schools and 
in adapting the curriculum to the needs of the wage-earners in New York City. 

The method employed in this investigation was that of the questionnaire, 
to which replies were obtained from more than 1,400 girls and women who 
were pupils in the evening schools. In addition to these replies, 260 of the 
pupils were interviewed in their own homes. 

Many interesting facts familiar to the student of school organization and 
of women's place in modern history receive confirmation in this interesting 
body of testimony given by members of the weakest industrial group to whose 
needs little consideration has been given by education authorities. 

To be sure, the problems of the worker in the evening school are not new 
ones. Among the oldest of these are the child worker, and the problem of 
fatigue. In 1865 the superintendent of the New York schools reported that 
there were every winter from five to six thousand children, some not over 
eight years of age, registered in the evening schools, many of whom were so 
weary that they could only sleep in the schoolroom; and in 1866, children under 
twelve were excluded, although at that time many children younger than 
twelve were still legally at work in stores and factories. While none under 
fourteen are admitted to the New York evening schools now, Miss Van Kleeck 
finds one in every five about whom she secured information 1 to be under sixteen, 
and many of them 2 spent in work, in evening school, and in going to and from 
their work and school anywhere from ten to fifteen hours a day. 3 

Obviously, from the point of efficient service to the group under sixteen 
years of age, the great device to be employed by the evening school is that of 

1 P.- 29. * P. 64. 

3 Over three-fourths of those for whom information was obtained (76 . 6 per cent) 
were under twenty-one years old. 
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forcing upon the education authorities and through them the community at 
large the conviction that under sixteen, perhaps under eighteen, years of age 
all education related to efficiency of workmanship should be counted as part 
of the working-day and included within the limits set by the child-labor law. 
This would be in accord with one of Miss Van Kleeck's recommendations. 1 
In New York this policy is already authorized by the compulsory school law 
enacted in 1013. 

Another point, of equal importance from the point of view of both boys' 
and girls' education, is the variety of nationality represented and the extent 
to which the city evening school must serve those whose elementary training 
has been received elsewhere. Miss Van Kleeck emphasizes the point made 
by the brilliant report of the Massachusetts Commission on Immigration 1 that 
the evening school, presenting as it does problems in the education of the immi- 
grant and of the adult, deserves the best intelligence of the school authorities. 
A few over a fifth of those giving information were born in the United States. 3 
The others came from Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, and other countries. They therefore came from 
countries and sections of the United States where there was a well-developed 
system of public education and from countries and portions of our own country 
where there was little or none. Only when intelligent and thorough study has 
been made of the problem presented by groups representing such varieties 
in the kinds and amount of their training can the curricula of the evening schools 
assume a shape other than haphazard and accidental. 

These points bear, of course, equally on the problem of boys and on that of 
girls. The peculiar difficulty connected with the treatment of girls grows out of 
the great variety of product in connection with which they are employed, and 
the widespread lack of skill required for the present task or of opportunity for 
advancement. Of the girls giving information about themselves, three-fourths 
were wage-earners, and of these nearly half (46 . 2 per cent) were in the manu- 
facturing group and nearly half (46 . 1 per cent) in trade and transportation 
groups, while only 7 per cent were in domestic and personal service or in the 
professional groups. 4 That is, they worked in connection with the sewing 
trades, the candy, box, artificial-flower, bookbinding, and millinery trades, 
or they were bookkeepers, cash girls, salesladies, or held any one of the innumer- 
able occupations connected with trade or commerce. 

Miss Van Kleeck gives 5 a list of over a hundred kinds of products with 
which their work is related, and points out that some knowledge of the indus- 
trial organization issuing in these products is essential to the development of 
a curriculum adapted to the needs of the workers coming into the schoolroom 

1 P. 165. 

2 " Report of the Commission on Immigration on the Problem of Immigration in 
Massachusetts," chap, vi, House Document No. 2300 (1914). 

3 P. 22. 4 p. 35 . 5 p. I3S . 
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out of so great a variety of experience and of opportunity. She likewise 
emphasizes the lack of intelligence likely to result from an undue empha- 
sis upon the domestic life which may await many of these girls, but only 
after a period of wage-eaming. And during this period some equipment 
of an industrial or trade character will make all the difference between 
independence and dignity on the one hand and helplessness and discourage- 
ment on the other. 

The study is called a "statistical study." To the student of education, 
however, the points made are so obvious that statistical confirmation seems 
hardly necessary. The stories of individual pupils, giving material for effect- 
ive appeal, the illustrations showing the youth and frailty of these wage- 
earners upon whom the modern world is allowing heavy burdens to be laid, 
give a new sense of responsibility to everyone connected with the educational 
system, which though having millions of eyes has yet failed to see and innumer- 
able tongues has yet failed to persuade the community of the incalculable 
waste growing out of failure better to safeguard and to develop these minds 
and bodies, in whose protection and education rests the permanent well-being 

of the community. 

S. P. Breckinridge 
University of Chicago 



West Side Studies. Carried on under the direction of Pauline Gold- 
mark. Boyhood and Lawlessness; The Neglected Girl. By Ruth S. 
True. New York: Survey Associates, 1914. Pp. xix+215 and 
iii+143. $2.00. 

This volume of studies is part of a wider investigation of social and eco- 
nomic conditions on the Middle West Side of New York. A Historical Sketch 
and Mothers Who Must Earn complete the set. 

The 80 blocks bordering on the Hudson River between 34th and 54th 
streets, known as the Middle West Side, contains a homogeneous and relatively 
stable population, originally Irish and German. It does not form a problem 
in recent immigration, therefore, for a large number of families of the second 
generation live here, whose parents were born and brought up in the neighbor- 
hood. These two studies, the one of 294 boys of this neighborhood, the other 
of a representative group of 65 girls, bring into striking prominence the inevi- 
table effect upon the youth of both sexes of such pathological social and eco- 
nomic conditions as crowded, unsanitary tenements, lack of play provision of a 
normal sort, poverty, working mothers, and a long previous tradition of law- 
lessness and vice. The boys brought up in this environment are unavoidably 
and inevitably vicious, and finally often criminal. Physically stunted by 
inadequate nourishment, cigarette smoking, and beer drinking, familiar from 
infancy with fighting and with immoral practices of various sorts, these boys 
have no resistance, physical or moral, to temptations of any kind. 



